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Leaving Bajil, through miles of red millet and sesame, the road circles round behind a long, isolated range, which culminates in Mount Bura at 5000 feet. Through a gap in this range the Siham flows at gloomy depths toward the sea.
Bura block can be plainly seen from Hodeida on a clear day, and would be a delightful sanatorium for that sweltering, sun-scorched town ; there are mountain rills and breezy forest uplands, where a man might sit in a deck-chair and watch Hodeida stewing in the distant haze. The Sheikh of Bura is a kindly old soul who loves visitors and gossip; he has guest-quarters, fitted with real French bedsteads of fancy ironwork.
Unfortunately, the road to Bura from Hodeida is impracticable just now, owing to the lawless state of the maritime tribes and, in any case, the last few hours up to that hospitable eyrie must be tackled on foot. The main road from Bajil runs through the village of Beha, twelve miles on, a useful halting-place on the long thirty-mile march to Hajeilah. There are one or two zarebas and thatched sheds for travellers. Beha is usually a night halt, and muleteers like to get away again soon after midnight, to make Hajeilah before the sun gets hot.
After a few hours5 doze on a wooden charpoy, laced with palm-cord, the sleepy wayfarer climbs onto* a sullen mule, and leads his creaking baggage-train through Beha's only street, out onto a vast, open plain of sunbaked earth and scanty fallow. .
This is the last stage of the journey that may be done by night, and is rather monotonous if there is no moon. On the right, at infinite distance, are the twinkling lights of lonely villages on Bura and, far away to the left